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BOSTON, MASS., SEPTEMBER, 1869. 

A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 

A Congkess op Nations. An Essay by William Ladd, 
Founder of the American Peace Society. 

This work, first published here in 1840, and soon after 
by the London Peace Society, is by far the most compre- 
hensive and satisfactory discussion we have ever seen of its 
great theme. It was prepared by special request of our 
Society, to embrace whatever was most valuable in the 
forty essays that competed for a prize of one thousand dol- 
lars, and is worth more than all of them put together. No 
one desirous of investigating the far-reaching and vastly 
important subject of which it treats, can afford to overlook 
this valuable work. It is divided into fifteen chapters, the 
last one bringing the discussion down to the present time, 
and sketching briefly the chief expedients now before the 
public for superseding war by substitutes that shall more 
effectually secure its professed ends of justice and safety. 

We will give a few specimens of the work : — 

7. By consent of all writers on International Law, 
nations are considered as moral persons, perfectly equal 
and independent of one another. Therefore the same moral 
laws which should govern individuals, ought to govern 
nations. What is morally wrong for an individual, is 
wrong for a nation. In the intercourse of these moral 
persons, disputes will arise, injuries will be done, retalia- 
tion and revenge will follow, and unless some means of 
terminating their disputes by amicable, rational methods 
are devised, war will be the consequence. 

There are three ways already in use, whereby war may 
be avoided. The first is, by cultivating a spirit of peace, 
which is the spirit of the gospel, and as much the duty 
of nations as it is of individuals. By this means, injuries, 
especially if not very grievous, will be overlooked, or be 
passed by with a bare remonstrance, and an appeal to the 
moral sense of the nation that has inflicted the injury. 
The second is, by negotiation, where the subject in dispute 
is formally discussed, and settled by reparation or com- 
promise. If this cannot be done, the next step is medita- 
tion of a friendly power, accompanied witn arbitration, and 
the acceptance of the award. The last resort is war, which 
commonly increases, instead of remedying, the evil. We 
propose a plan more likely than any of these to procure 
justice between nations. 

8. As government is an ordinance of God, necessary 
for the safety, happiness and improvement of the human 
race, and as it is absolutely necessary for the peace of so- 
ciety, that when the selfish passions of man come in con- 
flict, the judgment of the case shall not be left with the 
individuals concerned, but with some impartial tribunal ; 
so it is equally necessary for. the peace and happiness of 
mankind, that when the selfish passions of nations come 
in conflict, the decision of the case shall not be left with 
an individual nation concerned, but be referred to some 
great tribunal, that shall give a verdict on the affairs of 
nations in the same manner that a civil court decides the 
disputes of individuals. If it was desirable for individ- 
uals, bodies politic, and small independent tribes, to unite 
in some general system of jurisprudence, why is it not 



equally desirable for large tribes and nations to do the 
same ? 

9. There are, however, two difficulties in the way ; but 
it will be found that they ean as easily be removed as 
were the difficulties attending the commencement and ad- 
vancement of institutions for the adjudication of difficul- 
ties arising between individuals. The first of these is the 
want of a body of men to enact and promulgate laws for 
the government of nations; the other is the want of a 
physical force to carry the decisions of a court of nations 
into execution. 

10. As to the first difficulty, the formation of what we 
call a Congbess of Nations is no greater than the assem- 
bling of any convention for the enactment of laws by 
mutual consent for the government of the parties repre- 
sented. It is not expected that such a combination of 
powers would be of very great geographical extent, as it 
could embrace only the most civilized, enlightened Chris- 
tian nations that could be represented at one great diet by 
their ambassadors, and there form a league and covenant,' 
each with every one, and every one with each, that they 
would in their future intercourse, be governed by the laws 
enacted by the diet or congress, and ratified by the govern- 
ments of all the powers so represented. The world has 
now a kind of code of voluntary international law, laid 
down by eminent civilians, which is, for the most part, re- 
spected, but not confirmed by any compact or agreement, 
and on which the authors themselves often differ. Hence 
what is now called the Law of Nations is but little better 
than a nose of wax, which may be twisted either way to 
suit the purposes of dominant nations. 

1 1 . The magnitude of the second difficulty is apparent- 
ly greater, but will be much reduced by reflection. True, 
it would not comport with the peace and happiness of 
mankind to invest rulers with the power to compel by arms 
an acquiescence in the decisions of a Coubt of Nations ; 
but if we look into the condition of man in a state of civ- 
ilization, it will be found, that where one man obeys the 
laws for fear of the sword of the magistrate, an hundred 
obey them through fear of public opinion. I would further 
observe — 1. That public opinion has not yet been made 
to bear on nations, and little or no means have hitherto 
been used to make it bear on them. The plan we propose 
is one of the means eminently adapted to make it bear on 
them. — 2. We do not know what means the congregated 
wisdom of Christendom may yet devise for enforcing the de- 
cisions of a court of nations by such a regulation of their 
intercourse that a refractory member might be made to 
feel that its duty is its true interest. — 3. As it is not in- 
tended that this court shall judge any cases not submitted 
to it by consent of both the parties concerned, its decisions 
will have as much to enforce them as the decisions of an 
individual umpire, which has so often settled disputes be- 
tween nations. — 4. Though at the comencement of this 
system, its success may not be so great as is desirable, yet, 
as moral power is every day increasing in a geometrical 
ratio, it will finally take the place of all wars between civil- 
ized and Christian nations, much in the same way as a civil 
court has taken the place of the judicial combat. 

ORGANIZATION ,OJf A CONGBESS 01? NATIONS. 

1. Our plan is composed of two parts, a Congress of 
Nations, and a Court of Nations, either of which might 
exist without the other ; but if united in one plan, whether 
in one body or not, they would tend much more to the hap- 
piness of mankind. A congress of ambassadors from all 
those Christian and civilized nations which should unite in 
the measure, is highly desirable to fix the fluctuating and 
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various points of international law by the consent of all 
the parties represented, making the law of nations so plain 
that a court composed of eminent jurists, could easily ap- 
ply those principles to any particular case brought before 
them. Such a congress would provide for the organization 
of such a court ; but they would not constitute that court. 
The latter would be permanent, like the Supreme Court of 
the United'States, while the Congress would be transient 
or periodical, with a change of members like the Congress 
or Senate of the United States. It is not proposed that 
the legislative and judiciary bodies shall be united. • The 
Congress of -Nations is one body, and the creator "of the 
Court of Nations, which is another distinct body. Any 
nation represented at the Congress might change its dele- 
gates as often as it pleased, like other ambassadors ; but 
the members of the court would hold their offices during 
good behavior. 

2. The Congress of Nations would be organized by a 
convention, composed of ambassadors from all those Chris- 
tian or civilized nations who should concur in the measure, 
each nation having one vote, however numerous may be 
the ambassadors sent to the convention. This convention 
would organize themselves into a Congress of Nations by 
adopting such regulations and by-laws as they might deem 
expedient. Those who would not agree with the majority 
would, of course, have leave to withdraw from the conven- 
tion, which would then constitute the Congress of Nations, 
and choose its president, secretaries, and other officers. 
New members might be received at any time subsequent to 
the first organization of the Congress, by their embracing 
the rules already adopted, and the nations they represent 
adopting the international laws enacted by the Congress. 

3. After organization, the Congress would proceed to 
the consideration of the first principles of the Law of 
Nations as laid down by civilians and agreed to by treaties, 
throwing all the light of the congregated wisdom of the 
civilized world on the principles of international law, and 
applying those principles to classes of individual cases. 
No principle would be established, unless it had the unan- 
imous consent of all the nations represented at the Con- 
gress, and ratified by all the governments of those nations; 
so that each and every principle would resemble a treaty, 
by which each nation represented bound itself to every 
other nation represented, to abide by certain expressed 
principles in their future intercourse with one another, 
which agreement or treaty should be annulled only by the 
consent of all the parties to it 

4. That the progress of such a Congress would be very 
slow, it must be allowed ; but so far from being the worse, 
it would be better for that, and more likely to produce per- 
manently useful results. It would not be necessary that 
each article of the compact, thus entered into, should be 
ratified by the nations concerned, before the Congress pro- 
ceeded to settle other points ; but the whole, having been 
agreed on in Congress, could be submitted to the govern- 
ments represented, and such points as should be unani- 
mously adopted should be considered as settled points of 
international law, and the remainder left open for further 
investigation. Thus all the most material points of inter- 
national law would be forever settled, and other points put 
in a fair way of being settled. The Court of Nations need 
not be delayed until all the points of -international law were 
settled ; but its organization might be one of the first 
things for the Congress of Nations to do, and in the 
meantime, the Court of Nations might decide cases brought 
before it on principles generally known and acknowledged. 

5. The Congress of Nations is to have nothing to do 
with the internal affairs of nations, with insurrections, 



revolutions, or contending factions of people, or princes, 
with forms of- government, or any other domestic question, 
but solely with the intercourse of nations. Its chief 
mission would be: 1. To define the rights of belligerents' 
towards each other, endeavoring as much as possible, to 
abate the horrors of war, lessen its frequency, and hasten 
its termination. — 2. To settle the rights of neutrals, and 
thus abate the evils which war inflicts on nations that are 
desirous of remaining in peace. — 3. To agree on measures 
of general utility to mankind in a state of peace. — 4. 
To organize a Court of Nations. These are the four great 
divisions of desired labor of the proposed Congress of 
Nations. 



INCIDENTAL SERVICES OP SUCH A CONGRESS. 

6. This court should not only decide on all cases brought 
before it by any two or more contending nations, but they 
should be authorized to offer their mediation where war 
actually exists, or in any difficulty arising between any two 
or more nations which would endanger the peace of the 
world. Indeed, they should act as general conservators of 
of peace, and watch over the welfare of mankind, whether 
in the confederacy or the world at large. Often nations go 
to war on a point of honor, and, having begun to threaten, 
think they cannot recede without disgrace, but would still 
be glad to catch at such an excuse for moderation. Often, 
when nations are nearly exhausted by a protracted war, 
they would rejoice to make peace, but fear to make the first 
advances, lest it should be imputed to weakness, and they 
would joyfully embrace a mediator. In cases where am- 
bassadors would neither be sent nor accepted, the members 
of this court might go, as heralds of peace. How much 
better it would have been for the honor ' and interest of 
France, if she had submitted her late disputes with Mexico, 
Buenos Ayres and Queen Pomare, to such a court, rather 
than be at so great an expense to force an unwilling confes- 
sion, which will rankle in the hearts of those who have 
been forced to it for a whole generation. 

7. If the court should be requested to settle any internal 
dispute between any two contending factions, such as the 
right of succession to the throne, it would be their duty to hear 
the parties, and give their opinion according to the laws 
and usages of the country asking their advice ; but they 
should never officiously offer amexparte verdict, though they 
might propose terms of reconciliation. It is probable, that, 
had such a court existed, the troubles in Spain and Portu- 
gal would have been of short duration. 

8. It should be the duty of a Court of Nations, from time to 
time, to suggest topics for the consideration of the Congress, 
as new or unsettled principles, favorable to the peace and 
welfare of nations, would present themselves to the court in 
thle adjudication of cases. They would be the more able to 
do this, from their being more than all other men conver- 
sant with such subjects, and their intimations would be well 
received by the Congress, who should in all their acts study 
the good of mankind and the interests of humanity ; so that 
in doubtful cases philanthropy should be thrown into the 



9. There are many other cases besides those above men- 
tioned, in which such a court would either prevent war, or 
end it. A nation would not, in the opinion of the world, 
be justified, in going to war when there was an able and im- 
partial umpire to judge its case ; and many a dispute 
would be quashed at the outset, if it were known that the 
world would require an impartial investigation of it by 
able judges. 
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NATIONS OUGHT TO ESTABLISH SUCH A PEACEFUL ARBITER 
OF THEIR DISPUTES. 

1. It is a generally acknowledged principle, that na- 
tions have no moral right to go to war until they have 
tried to preserve peace by every lawful and honorable 
means. The strongest advocate for war will not now deny 
this, whatever might have been the opinion of mankind 
on the subject in the darker ages. When a nation has re- 
ceived an injury, if it be of such a magnitude that it can- 
not be submitted to, the first thing to be done is to seek an 
explanation from the injuring nation ; and it will be often 
found, that the injury was unintentional, that it originated in 
misapprehension and mistake, or that there is no real ground 
of offence. Even where the ground of offence is unde- 
niable, and, in the opinion of the world, the injured na- 
tion has a right to declare war, it is now generally believed, 
that they are not so likely to obtain redress and reparation 
by war as by forbearance and negotiation ; and that it is 
their bounden duty, both to themselves and to the world 
at large, to exhaust every means of negotiation, before 
they plunge themselves and other nations into the horrors 
and crimes of war. 

2. So in our own case, the United States had much 
ground of complaint against Great Britain, during Wash- 
ington's administration. Instead of declaring war, Jay 
was sent to England, and full and complete satisfaction 
was obtained for all the injuries received, by the influence 
of moral power alone, for we had not then a single ship 
of war on the ocean. At a subsequent period, with twice 
the population, and twenty times the means of offence, im- 
patient of a protracted negotiation, we resorted to war, 
and got no reparation of injuries, or satisfaction whatever, 
except revenge bought at an enormous expense of men 

. and money, and made peace, leaving every cause of com- 
plaint . in the statu quo ante helium. Had we protracted 
the negotiation thirty days longer, the war and all its evils, 
physical and moral, would have been avoided. 

3. Sometimes negotiations fail altogether to obtain re- 
dress, when an offer of arbitration should follow. What 
we are seeking is a regular system of arbitration, and the 
organization of a board of arbitrators, composed of the 
most able civilians in the world, acting on well-known prin- 
ciples, established and promulgated by a Congress of Na- 
tions. If there were such a Court, no civilized nation 
could refuse to leave'a subject of international dispute to 
its adjudication. Nations have tried war long enough. 
It has never settled any principle, and generally leaves dis- 
sensions worse than it found them. It is, therefore, high 
time for the Christian world to seek a more rational, cheap, 
and equitable mode of settling international difficulties. 

4. When we consider the horrible calamities which war 
has caused, the millions of lives it has eost, and the unut- 
terable anguish which it produces, not only on the battle- 
field and in the military hospital, but in the social circle 
and the retired closet of. the widow and orphan, we have 
reason to conclude, that the inquisition, the slave trade, 
slavery, and intemperance, all put together, have not caused 
half so much grief and anguish to mankind as war. It is 
the duty, therefore, of every philanthropist, and every 
statesman, to do what they can to support a measure which 
will probably prevent many a bloody war, even if the prob- 
ability were but a faint one. 

Jo. When we consider that war is the hot-bed of every 
crime, a principal obstacle to the conversion of the heathen, 
and that it sends millions unprepared suddenly into eterni- 
ty, surely every Christian ought to do all he can to prevent 
the "evil in every way possible. Not only by declaiming 
against war, and showing its sin and folly, but by assisting 



to bring forward a plan which is calculated to lessen the 
horrors and frequency of war. Should all the endeav- 
ors of every philanthropist, statesman and Christian in 
the world be successful in preventing only one war, it 
would be a rich reward for their labors. If only once in 
a century, two nations should be persuaded to leave their 
disputes to a Court of Nations, and thereby one war be 
avoided, all the expense of maintaining such a court would 
be repaid with interest 

.-*»»-. — 

BOVEE'S CHKIST AND THE GALLOWS. 

Kennebunkport, Aug, 19, 1869. 
Eev. Dr. Beckwith, — 

Dear Sir: — I have just received from Hon. Martin 
H. Bovee, a gentleman well known for his active partic- 
ipation and labors in the great reform movements of the 
day, a work entitled, Christ and the Gallows; or, 
Reasons for the Abolition of Capital Punishment. I 
should be glad to write a notice at some length of this val- 
uable, work, if my health and strength would allow ; but 
as this is not possible, I wish to express (and in the Advo- 
cate of Peace, if you think it proper^) my favorable appre- 
ciation of the work, as containing many sound sentiments- 
not only on Capital Punishment, but such as have a bear- 
ing more or less directly on the subject of peace and war. 
The work contains much valuable historical information, 
with opinions and letters on these important subjects from 
many persons in high positions. 

I am sorry to see from the last Advocate that your health 
has suffered ; though it is not surprising to those who have 
known the greatness of your labors, and the mental anx- 
iety which has constantly attended them. There is this 
consolation, however, that the cause of peace is more gen- 
erally understood, and has more enlightened and earnest 
advocates than at any former period, And this favorable 
tendency is on the increase ; so much so that the laborers 
in this good cause, and yourself in particular, may well 
feel, that eventual success is sure, and that your heavy 
labors have not been in vain. 

Very respectfully and sincerely yours, 

Thomas C. Upham. 

We have not seen Mr. Bovee's work, but cheerfully 
give place to its commendation by one so eminently quali- 
fied to sit in judgment on its merits. — Ed. 



Cruelty to Animals. — We are glad to see the efforts 
now making to prevent such cruelty ; but there are through- 
out Christendom more men constantly trained to be killers 
of men, than to follow the occupation of killing animals. 
It is true that at present we ourselves are only engaged in 
killing a few Indians ; but with the experience of the last 
few years before us, and the sight of the crippled ones who 
crawl through our streets, no father or mother can say, but 
their sons will be demanded for some future sacrifice. 
Would it not then be well for this inventive age to devise 
a system of man-killing more in accordance with the 
methods, whether Jewigkir, Christian, which an enlighten- 
ed public, affirm should prevail in the slaughter of dumb 
animals? If there W ere on earth a people so barbarous as 
to kill animals for food by putting out their eyes, cutting 
off part of their members, or crushing their legs, and leav- 
ing them in torture unutterable for many years, we might 
protest against that peopJe as unworthy to live on God's 
beautiful earth. Yet this its the method by which we kill 
men. The age which will not tolerate cruelty to animals, 
will not long tolerate the barbarous methods by which men 
are to-day put to death in civilized^ warfare. 



